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7/ith the nationwide concern for accountability in 
education, the elementary school counselor is often the cen- 
ter of controversy. V/hat is the role of the elementary 
counselor? How does he define his role and how do his 
administrators define it? Is there a difference between 
his view of his actual functions and those he feels he should 
perform and does his view differ from that of administrators 
and counselor educators? How relevant are current educational 
and certification requirements? An approach to answering 
these questions is to survey the groups involved to discover 
their attitudes toward and views of the elementary guidance 
counselor's role. 

Methodology . A study of views of the elementary coun- 
selor's role was undertaken in the state of Massachusetts. 
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Three hundred and forty- three (343) elementary school 
counselors, guidance directors, elementary school princi- 
pals, superintendents and counselor educators were randomly 
selected to take part in the survey. A 3-part .questionnaire, 
employing Likert-type scales, Semantic Differential scales 
and open-ended questions, and dealing with various role 
functions, education, certification and counselor imac/e, was 
sent to the total sample. Groups' responses were analysed 
and compared by means of the Mann-.Vhitney U Test, the 
Friedman Two-V/ay Analysis of Variance, the F test of var- 
iance, the arithmetic mean and the standard deviation. 

Results and Discussion. Significant differences were 
found both between and within all five groups in their views 
of the actual counselor role functions and the ideal func- 
tions. There was also much disagreement on certification 
and education requirements. There was no significant differ- 
ence in their opinions of the counselor role image, however, 
nor of their rank ordering of groups serviced by the coun- 
selor. Counselor educators were found to be most at variance 
with the counselors' views in all areas cf the questionnaire 
while directors and counselors most frequently agreed. The 
investigation supported the hypothesis that there is a 
dichotomy between the perceived and actual roles of the 
elementary counselor as seen by counselors, administra- 
tors and counselor educators and provides evidence that the 
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present controversy about the elementary guidance counselor's 
role is prompted by a failure to agree on and thus define the 
elementary counselor's role functions, inadequate education 
al preparation and irrelevant certification laws. 

Implications . The study revealed that all groups 
presently stress the remedial functions of the counselor 
although they recognize developmental guidance as an ideal 
goal. Essentially, however, the actual roles were not seen 
as very different from the ideal. One need is for counselor 
educators to work more closely with the schools and to gain 
a more realistic view of the problems of the counselor. 
Counselors also need to work together through a state-wide 
elementary counselor organization to effect changes in elemen- 
tary counselor education and certification requirements. Un- 
less elementary counselors become actively involved in defining 
their role and making that definition known to others, 
elementary counseling will continue to be of decreasing 
importance in the State instead of becoming a strong comple- 
ment of education with the aim of enhancing the total well- 
being and growth of all children. 
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History 

Although most people identify elementary school guid- 
ance with the twentieth-century movements in education, it 
is, in fact, the most recent in a cumulative development of 
guidance, dating back in time probably to the prehistoric 
era when survival, education and guidance were concomitant. 
Anthropologists theorize that early parents and tribe elders 
offered both education and guidance to youth on an informal 
basis as the need arose. Priests and other religious 
leaders of the early civilizations did the teaching and 
guiding of both adults and children. Throughout history 
this inter-relationship between guidance and education con- 
tinued to exist even before the evolution of either formal 
institutions of learning or mass education. 

In every century both guidance and education were 
recognized and fostered by the thinkers of the time. "Prior 
to the Renaissance, such men as Quintilian Socrates and 
Aristotle might be included among those who provided and 
advocated guidance for youth. One of the most influ- 
ential men of all time, Plato, proposed in The Republic, 

^uth I'artinson and Harry Smallenburg, Guidance in Elem- 
entary Schools (Englewood Cliffs, M.J.s Prentice-Hali, Inc. , 
1958), p. 8. 
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that there be three divisions of people, based on natural 
talents: The gold, or rulers; the iron, or professional 

soldiers; and the earth, the laigest class made up of the 
great body of workers. These three classes were not to be 
based on wealth or birth, but on ability. The "philosopher 
kings," the "golden" rulers, night be found in the homes 
of workers or of soldiers. If so, they would be taken from 
those homes and put with others like themselves where they 
could be educated and nurtured for their future intellectual 
leadership of the society. The most significant aspects 
of Piato's ideal state were the concern for fitting the 
individual to the task and the task to the individual and 
the recognition of the ability of girls to learn. Plato, 
in fact, advocated the same education and training for 
girls as that received by boys and argued that women should 
be equals with men in government. Moreover, Plato's con- 
cern for the recognition of gifted children --a concern 
that spans more than two thousand years -- reveals that one 
of the major concerns of guidance today, the early recog- 
nition of talent, was a concern of educated men even in 
the years E.C. 3uch concern was not so much the result of 
interest in the individual as a political interest in the 
welfare of the entire state. Today, moreover, such poli- 
tical concern, as we shall see, still influences the phil- 
osophy of both guidance and education as a whole.. 
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From the time of Plato to the early sixteenth century, 
Plato's humanistic philosophy dominated education, and the 
conoern was to adapt education to the individual bent and 
to the age of the pupils. VJith the advent of the Puritans 
both in Europe and the new settlement in America, however, 
education moved away from humanistic philosophy. The Pur- 
itan leaders were more concerned to stamp out whatever em- 
blems of the devil they might find in their young than to 
develop the unique qualities of the individual. The guid- 
ance given to children was very restrictive, harsh and dis- 
ciplinary with the aim of producing "solid" citizens and 
good Christians. John Locke, the great English philosopher, 
recognized these qualities in the contemporary education. 

In 1593 he wrote a letter to a friend advising him about 
educating his son. His antagonism to the English Puritan 
schools caused him to warn his friend not to send his son 
to such a school but to have him tutored privately, for, 
he said, "Each man's mind has some peculiarity as well as 
his face"^ anc j mus t be allowed to develop freely. Educa- 
tion, he went on to say, must take into consideration the 
individuality of the child. 

2john Locke, dome Thoughts Concerninc Education (Cam- 
bridge: R. H. Quick, 1330), p~ 216 . 



